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LIBERIA,  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  * • 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : It  was  the  suggestion  of  my  friend, 
the  President  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College, 'j'  that,  as  there  was 
sojourning  on  Mount  Lebanon  a citizen  of  Liberia,  the  nineteeth 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  that  Republic  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  by  without  some  suitable  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  missionaries  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  now 
residing  here.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  day  should  be 
celebrated  in  as  fine  style  as  the  very  short  notice  would  permit. 
The  (’onsul  of  the  United  Statesj;  at  once  approved  the  idea,  and 
generously  proffered  the  use  and  hospitalities  of  his  house  for  the 
purpose  ; and  to  your  humble  servant  was  assigned  the  task  of  de- 
livering, on  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  a Twenty-sixth  of  July  Ora- 
tion. 

In  acceding  to  the  request  to  fill  this  honorable  position,  I 
promised  to  occupy  not  more  than  half  an  hour  in  the  performance 
of  the  duty ; but  one  present,  who  was  to  take  a very  prominent 
part  in  making  the  preparations  for  the  occasion,  insisted  that  it 
would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  make  any  preparation,  and  invite 
friends  from  the  neighboring  village,  just  to  hear  an  address  of 
half  an  hour  on  Liberia  ; and  as  the  person  thus  remonstrating  be- 
longed to  that  sex  whose  mere  word  gallantry  makes  law,  I beg 
that  you  will  attach  no  responsibility  to  me,  if,  under  the  pressure 


* An  Address  delivered  July  26,  1866,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  Syria,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Nineteeeth  Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  Liberia, 
held  by  American  Missionaries  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  resid- 
ing in  Syria,  by  Rev.  Edward  W.  Blyden,  A.  M.,  Fulton  Professor  in  Liberia 
College. 

f Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  D.  D.  J J.  Augustus  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Beirut. 
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of  the  inexorable  enactment,  I should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  weary 
your  patience  while  I call  your  attention  to  Liberia,  past,  present, 

AND  FUTURE. 

The  great  epochs  of  the  history,  whether  of  mankind  generally 
or  of  one  particular  section  of  the  human  race,  are  not  unusually 
proceeded  by  occurrences  more  or  less  extraordinary.  These 
occurrences,  cursorily  viewed,  inspire  opinions  as  to  their  ultimate 
results,  which  subsequent  experience  and  the  development  of  the 
results  themselves  prove  to  have  been  entirely  erroneous.  And 
often  what  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  interpreta- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  any  particular  train  of  events  is  discovered 
to  be  as  wide  from  the  truth  as  possible.  Hence,  while  there  may 
be  formed  the  most  plausible  conjectures  as  to  the  true  character 
and  bearing  of  any  given  circumstance  or  combination  of  circum- 
stances, the  uncertainty  of  results  necessarily  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  a just  appreciation  of  any  event  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence. 

The  hatred,  which  we  learn  from  sacred  stor}’  existed  in  the 
large  family  of  Jewish  brothers  against  one  of  their  number,  upon 
whom  the  head  of  the  family  seemed  to  lavish  all  the  affection  of 
old  age  ; the  bitterness  with  which  they  persecuted  him;  and  the 
unnatural  and  cruel  indifference  with  which  they  consigned  him  to 
slavery,  were  circumstances  which  seemed  to  justify  the  anticipa- 
tion that  the  object  of  their  malignity  would  suffer,  pine  away,  and 
die  in  miserable  obscurity.  But  his  bondage  was  the  means  of  in- 
troducing him  to  a position,  whence,  in  after-years,  during  a period 
of  pressing  exigency,  he  could  administer  to  the  relief  and  deliver- 
ance of  the  whole  family.  So  before  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  nation  which  God  had  chosen  to  be  the  depository  of  His 
will,  and  to  preserve  a knowledge  of  Himself  amid  the  general 
apostasy  of  mankind  ; whose  conservative  character  was  to  influ- 
ence, either  remotely  or  directly,  other  portions  of  the  human 
family,  they  must  go  down  into  Esfypt,  and  there,  in  a land  of 
strangers,  be  afflicted  “four  hundred  years;”  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual powers  must  pass  under  the  withering  and  blighting 
influence  of  a pernicious  bondage  ; circumstances  which  seemed 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  prenaration  required  by  a people  de- 
stined to  occupy  the  high  and  important  position  which  the  Jews 
afterw’^ard  filled  in  the  world.  So,  also,  according  to  classic  story, 
when  there  was  to  be  established  the  nation  which  was  to  conquer 
the  world  and  subject  it  to  the  dominion  of  law  as  preparatory  to 
the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,”  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  states  must  pass  through  a series  of  unprecedented  cal- 
amities, and,  at  length,  leveled  to  the  dust  by  the  unsparing  steel 
and  devouring  flames  of  relentless  foes,  from  it  ashes  must  spring 
forth  the  germ  of  the  destined  people — the  all-conquering  Romans. 

So,  again,  in  modern  times,  when  the  period  draws  near  for  the 
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redemption  and  delivery  of  Africa  from  the  barbarism  and  degra- 
dation of  unnumbered  years,  there  must  take  place  circumstances 
so  horrible  in  their  character,  and  so  revolting  to  the  nobler  in- 
stincts of  man,  as  to  find  few  disposed  to  recognize  in  them  the 
hand  of  a supreme  and  merciful  Ruler. 

“ Sunt  lachrymas  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt.” 

Almost  co-eval  with  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  discovery 
of  America — two  great  eras  in  the  history  of  human  improvement 
— was  the  beginning  of  the  African  slave-trade.  As  soon  as  the 
empire  of  Europe,  following  the  guiding  “ star”  of  destiny,  began 
to  move  “ westward,”  she  dragged  Africa,  rather  tardy  in  the 
march  of  nations,  along  with  her  to  the  place  which  seems  to  have 
been  designed  for  the  rejuvenescence  of  Eastern  senility,  for  the 
untrammeled  exercise  and  healthful  growth  of  the  principles  of* 
political  and  ecclesiastical  liberty,  and  for  the  more  thorough 
development  of  man.  And  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  Africans, 
when  first  carried  to  the  Western  world,  were  benefited.  The  men 
under  whose  tutelage  they  were  taken  regarded  them  as  a solemn 
charge,  intrusted  to  their  care  by  Providence,  and  felt  bound  to 
instrust  them,  and  in  every  way  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 
They  were  not  only  indoctrinated  into  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity, but  they  were  taught  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  relation  of 
the  European  to  the  African,  in  those  unsophisticated  times,  was 
that  of  guardian  and  protege.  And  the  system,  if  slavery  it  was, 
bore  a strong  resemblance  to  slavery  as  it  existed  among  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  when  the  “slave  was 
the  teacher,  the  artist,  the  actor,  the  physician,  the  man  of  science.” 
Hence,  many  good  men,  in  view  of  the  benefits  which  they  saw 
accrue  from  the  mild  and  generous  system,  embarked  their  capital 
in,  and  gave  their  influence  to  the  enterf>rise  of  transporting 
negroes  from  Africa.  'Phe  dislinguished  William  Penn,  Rev. 
George  Whitefield,  and  President  Edwards  were  Slaveholders. 
The  slave-trade  was  regarded  as  a great  means  of  civilizing  the 
blacks — a kind  of  missionary  institution. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  true  character  of  the  traffic  began 
unmistakably  to  discover  itself.  Its  immense  gains  brought  men 
of  various  characters  into  competition.  The  whole  Western  coast 
of  Africa  became  the  haunt  of  slave-traders,  and  the  scene  of  un- 
utterable cruelties  as  the  result  of  their  operations.  The  more 
powerful  native  chiefs,  impelled  by  those  avaricious  and  sordid 
feelings  which,  in  the  absence  of  higher  motives,  actuate  men, 
made  war  upon  their  weaker  neighbors  in  order  to  capture  prisoners 
to  supply  the  demand  of  the  traders  ; and  a state  of  things  was 
induced  which  awakened  the  commiseration  and  called  forth  the 
remonstrance  of  the  thoughtful  and  philanthropic  in  Christian 
lands.  Wilberforce,  Granville  Sharp,  and  others,  ably  exhibited  to 
the  British  public  the  horrible  effects  of  the  trade;  pointed  out  its 
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disastrous  influence  upon  the  peaceful  comruunities  of  Africa  ; 
showed  its  agency  in  the  disintegration  of  African  society,  and  in 
the  feuds  and  guerrillas  which  distracted  the  African  coast  ; dis- 
covered it  as  depopulating  the  continent,  and  giving  rise  to  multifa- 
rious and  indescribable  evils  ; and  proposed  as  a remedy  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  the  trafflc. 

In  1792,  Mr.  H.  Thornton,  Chairman  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany, said,  in  the  course  of  a discussion  consequent  upon  a motion 
made  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  : “ It 
had  obtained  the  name  of  a trade  ; and  many  had  been  deceived 
by  the  appellation  ; but  it  was  a war  not  a trade  ; it  was  a mass 
oj  crimes^  and  not  commerce  ; it  alone  prevented  the  introduction 
of  trade  into  Africa.  It  created  more  embarrassments  than  all 
the  natural  impediments  of  the  country,  and  was  more  hard  to  con- 
•tend  with  than  any  difflculties  of  climate,  soil,  or  natural  disposi- 
tion of  the  people.” 

The  slave-traders,  by  pampering  their  cupidity,  had  so  ingrati- 
ated themselves  with  the  native  rulers  of  the  country,  and  had 
acquired  such  an  influence  on  the  coast,  that  nothing  could  be 
suffered  which  would  at  all  interfere  with  the  activity  of  the  trade. 
The  establishment  of  any  settlement  or  colony  opposed  to  the 
traffic  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  unless  protected  by  pow- 
erful forts  and  garrisons. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  experience  had  proved 
the  traffic  to  be  at  variance  w’ith  the  laws  of  God  and  an  outrage 
upon  humanity,  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  vigorous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  philanthropists  of  England  for  the  destruction  of  its 
legality.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  having  introduced  the  motion  into 
Parliament  “ that  the  trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  on  the  African  coast  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished,” the  friends  of  the  motion  ceased  not  in  tbeir  efforts  until, 
on  the  tenth  of  February,  1807,  a committee  of  the  whole  House 
passed  a bill  “that  no  vessel  should  clear  out  ft)r  slaves  from  any 
port  within  the  British  dominions  after  May  1,  1807” — fifteen 
years  after  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  motion.  The 
legality  of  the  traffic  being  thus  overthrown  by  England  and  by 
other  nations  following  in  her  wake,  its  horrors  on  the  coast  mani- 
festly declined,  and  honorable  commerce  could  again  be  prosecuted 
with  some  measure  of  safety. 

It  was  during  the  temporary  immunity  of  the  coast  from  the 
horrors  attendant  upon  the  slave-trade,  caused  by  the  passage  of 
the  British  “ Abolition  Act,”  that  the  colony  of  Liberia,  the  anni- 
versary of  whose  national  independence  we  to-day  celebrate,  was 
founded.  The  brief  interval  or  repose  enjoyed  by  West  Africa 
furnished  an  opportunity  to  certain  philanthropists  in  America  to 
carry  out  an  idea  which  had  originated  years  previously,  of  plant- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Africa  a colony  of  civilized  Africans,  but  which 
had  seemed  impracticable  on  account  of  the  unlimited  and  per- 
nicious sway  which  the  slavers  held  on  the  coast. 
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In  the  year  1816  a Society  was  organized  under  the  title  of  the 
“ American  Colonization  Society,”  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing 
in  Africa,  with  their  own  consent,  free  persons  of  color  of  the 
United  States.  In  1820,  the  necessary  preparations  having  been 
made,  the  ship  Elizabeth,  the  Mayflower  of  Liberian  history,  sailed 
from  the  United  States  with  a company  of  eighty-eight  emigrants 
for  the  West  coast  of  Africa.  After  various  trials  and  difficulties, 
they  landed  on  Cape  Mesurado,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves.  But  scarcely  had  they  intrenched  themselves,  when 
the  slavers,  a few  of  whom  still  hovered  on  the  coast,  and 
had  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Mesurado,  began  to  manifest 
their  hostility  to  the  settlers,  endeavoring,  in  every  possible 
way,  to  break  up  the  settlement ; while  the  aboriginal  neigh- 
bors of  the  colonists,  finding  that  the  presence  of  the  colony  was 
diminishing  very  considerably  their  gains  from  the  unhallowed 
trade,  indulged  a lurking  enmity,  which  only  awaited  opportunity 
to  develop  itself.  But  the  opportunity  was  not  long  in  offering ; 
for  the  colony  was  hardly  two  years  old  when  it  was  desperately 
assailed  by  untold  numbers  of  savages,  who  came  down  in  wild 
ferocity  upon  the  feeble  and  defenseless  company,  and  must  have 
swept  away  every  trace  of  them  had  not  a merciful  Providence 
vouchsafed  deliverance  to  the  weak.  The  settlers  triumphed 
against  overwhelming  odds. 

The  slave-traders,  notwithstanding  the  signal  defeat  of  their 
native  allies  in  the  nefarious  traffic,  were  not  willing  to  abandon  a 
scene  which,  for  scores  of  years,  they  had  unmolestedly  and  pro- 
fitably infested.  They  still  lingered  about  the  settlement.  “ From 
eight  to  ten  and  even  fifteen  vessels  were  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  this  odious  traffic,  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  settlement ; 
and  in  July  of  the  same  year,  (1825,)  contracts  were  existing  for 
eight  hundred  slaves  to  be  furnished  in  the  short  space  of  four 
months,  within  eight  miles  of  the  Cape.”*  During  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Ashmun,  Superintendent  of  the  colony,  as  Agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  wrote  to  the  Society  : “ The  colony 
only  wants  the  right ; it  has  the  power  to  expel  this  traffic  to  a 
distance,  and  force  it  at  least  to  conceal  some  of  its  worst  enor- 
mities.” From  this  time  the  Society  began  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  importance  of  enlarging  the  territory  of  the  colony,  and 
thus  including  within  its  jurisdiction  several  tribes,  in  order  both 
to  protect  the  settlement  against  the  evil  of  too  great  proximity  to 
slave  factories  and  to  place  it  within  the  competency  of  the  col- 
onial authorities  to  “ expel  the  traffic  to  a distance.”  But  even 
after  the  limits  of  the  colony  had  been  greatly  extended,  and  seve- 
ral large  tribes  brought  under  its  jurisdiction,  the  slavers  would 
every  now  and  then  attempt  to  renew  their  old  friendships,  and 
frequently  occasioned  not  a little  trouble  to  the  colonists  by  ex- 
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citing  the  natives  to  acts  of  insubordination  and  hostility  against 
the  colony. 

The  feelings  of  some  of  the  natives,  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  Liberian  authority,  became,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
“ marauding  outlaws,^’  so  embittered  against  the  colony  that  they 
more  than  once  boldly  professed  utter  indifference  to  the  laws  of 
Liberia.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  every  once  in  a while 
slavers  would  locate  themselves,  erect  barracoons  and  purchase 
slaves  on  Liberian  territory,  under  the  countenance  and  protection 
of  aboriginal  chiefs,  rendered  several  “wars”  against  the  latter 
necessary,  in  order  to  convince  them  that  Liberians  had  power  to 
compel  them  to  obedience.  The  newa  of  the  presence  of  slave 
traders  on  any  part  of  the  Liberian  coast  would  make  Liberians 
lay  aside  their  peaceful  occupations,  put  on  their  armor,  and  cheer- 
fully go  through  the  roughest  and  most  fatiguingcarnpaign.  If 
there  was  fighting  to  be  done,  they  went  into  it  as  trained  soldiers, 
with  an  unflagging  courage,  inspired  by  a sense  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause  ; if  there  was  no  fighting,  they  gladly  returned  to  their  homes, 
leaving  the  aboriginies  undisturbed,  but  impressed  with  a salutary 
lesson  of  the  promptness  and  determination  with  which  the  Liberi- 
ans were  bent  on  putting  down  the  slave-trade.  The  last  war  of  this 
character  was  carried,  in  1849,  to  New-Cess,  a region  of  country 
about  eighty  miles  south-east  of  iMonrovia.  The  condign  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  the  slavers  by  that  military  expedition,  the 
regular  cruising  of  the  Liberian  Government  vessels,  and  the  scat- 
tering of  settlements  at  various  points,  have  entirely  driven  away 
the  slavers  from  the  Liberian  coast.  'J’he  country,  in  consequence, 
has  enjoyed  a grateful  repose,  and  the  aboriginies  have  been 
peaceably  prosecuting  a legitimate  traffic  both  with  Liberians  and 
foreigners. 

A slight  interruption  to  this  state  of  things  occurred,  however, 
in  1857  and  1858.  A new  element  of  discord  was  introduced 
on  the  Liberian  coast  in  the  shape  of  the  enlistment  of  emigrants 
by  French  vessels.  These  vessels  visited  the  coast  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  employing  free  laborers  for  the  French  West-India 
colonies.  Of  course  it  was  understood  or  presumed  that  all  emi- 
grants embarking  on  board  these  vessels  did  so  of  their  own  accord. 
If  this  had  been  the  case,  the  trade  would  have  been  as  lawful  as  any 
emigration  trade.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aborigines 
are  not  settled  along  the  coast  in  independent  republican  communi- 
ties. They  are  under  the  most  despotic  rule,  the  king  or  head 
man  having  absolute  control  over  his  boys.  All  the  employer  of 
emigrants  had  to  do,  then,  was  to  offer,  which  he  did,  liberal  con- 
ditions to  the  chiefs  for  the  number  of  laborers  required.  The 
chiefs  immediately  sent  around  and  compelled  their  boys  to  come; 
or  if  they  had  not  a sufficient  number  of  their  own  people  to  an- 
swer the  demand,  predatory  excursions  were  made,  in  which  they 
kidnapped  the  weak  and  unsuspecting ; or  a pretext  was  assumed 
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for  a war  with  a neighboring  tribe.  Cruelty,  bloodshed,  carnage 
ensued  ; prisoners  were  taken,  driven  down  to  the  beach,  and 
handed  over  to  the  captain  of  the  emigrant  ship,  who — his  busi- 
ness being  to  employ  all  the  laborers  he  could  get — he  did  not 
stop  to  enquire  as  to  the  method  employed  for  obtaining  the  par- 
ties brought  to  him.  The  result  was,  a state  of  things  as 
bad  as  that  occasioned  by  the  slave-trade  in  its  most  flourishing 
period.  The  bond  which  we  had  hoped  Liberia  had  formed  for 
the  linking  together  of  tribe  to  tribe  in  harmonious  intercourse  and 
mutual  dependence  was  thus  rudely  snapped  asunder.  The  na- 
tives, according  to  complaints  made  by  some  of  them  to  the  Li- 
berian Government,  were  being  agitated  with  reciprocal  fears  and 
jealousies,  their  lives  and  property  were  in  danger,  and  a check 
was  imposed  upon  all  their  industrious  eflbrts. 

Just  as  the  Liberian  Government  was  taking  steps  by  diplo- 
matic proceedings  to  put  a stop  to  this  false  and  injurious  system 
of  emigration  from  its  shores,  an  occurrence  took  place,  which 
though  sad,  clearly  developed  the  character  of  the  system,  and 
permanently  arrested  its  operations  on  the  coast.  In  the  early 
part  of  J858,  the  Regina  Coeli,  a French  ship  engaged  in  the  enlist- 
ment of  laborers,  in  the  manner  described  above,  was  lying  at  an- 
chor off  Manna,  a trading  point  a few  leagues  north-west  of  Mon- 
rovia, having  on  board  between  two  and  three  hundred  emigrants, 
among  whom,  in  consequence  of  some  of  their  number  being 
manacled,  considerable  dissatisfaction  prevailed.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  captatn  and  the  chief  officer,  a quarrel  broke  out  be- 
tween the  cook  and  one  of  the  emigrants.  The  cook  struck 
the  emigrant,  the  latter  retaliated,  when  a scuffle  ensued,  in  which 
other  emigrants  took  part.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  who,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  cook,  vio- 
lently beat  the  emigrants,  killing  several  of  them.  By  this  time 
those  emigrants  who  had  been  confined  below  were  unshackled. 
They  repaired  in  haste  to  the  deck,  took  part  in  the  fighi,  and  killed 
all  the  crew,  save  one  man,  who  fled  aloft,  and  protested  most  earn- 
estly his  freedom  from  any  participation  in  oppressing  them.  Lis- 
tening to  his  piteous  cries,  they  spared  his  life,  but  ordered  him 
ashore  forthwith. 

The  surviving  emigrants  having  sole  charge  of  the  vessel,  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  captain,  to  dispatch  him  as  soon  as  he  touched  the 
deck.  But  he,  learning  their  design,  did  not  venture  on  board,  but 
sought  and  obtained  aid  from  the  Liberian  authorities  at  Cape  Mount, 
to  keep  the  exasperated  savages  from  stranding  the  vessel.  The  un- 
fortunate ship  was  subsequently  rescued  and  towed  into  Mesurado 
Roads.  Thus  ended  the  operations  of  the  French  emigration  system 
on  the  coast  of  Liberia. 

In  1801,  the  Liberian  Government  having  learned  that  a Spanish 
slaver  had  secretly  entered  the  Gallinas  river,  within  Liberian  terri- 
tory, for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  slaves,  immediately  sent  the  Gov- 
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ernment  schooner  Quail  to  capture  the  invader.  Meanwhile  news  of 
the  slaver  also  reached  the  captain  of  an  English  man-of-war,  then 
in  the  vicinity.  The  impetuous  British  officer  hurrying  to  the  scene, 
took  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Liberian  man-of-war,  cap- 
tured and  utterly  destroyed  the  slaver.  Complaints  were  at  once 
made  by  the  crew  of  the  demolished  vessel  to  certain  Spanish  officials 
at  Fernando  Po,  of  what  had  happened  in  Liberian  waters,  represent- 
ing the  vessel  as  a lawful  trader.  The  Government  of  Fernando  Po, 
without  any  preliminary  inquiries  of  the  Government  of  Liberia, 
and  with  the  same  precipitancy  which  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  recent  abortive  war  against  Chili,  sent  a Spanish  gunboat  to  Mon- 
rovia 10  chastise,  as  it  was  alleged,  the  Liberians,  by  destroying  their 
capital ; but  she  was  so  warmly  received  by  our  batteries  and  by  the 
Government  schooner  Quail,  then  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  gallantly 
commanded  by  the  late  Commander  James  L.  Benedict,  that  she 
found  it  convenient  to  effect  a precipitate  retreat  and  hasten  to  some 
neutral  port  to  repair  damages.  Had  there  been  some  Pareja  on 
board,  he  would  certainly  have  made  his  inglorious  enterprise 
memorable  by  some  method  as  fatal  as  that  adopted  by  the  Chilian 
hero.  This  occurrence  took  place  on  the  11th  of  September,  1861, 
and  was  the  last  blow  struck  by  Liberians  in  self-defense  against  the 
aggressions  of  slave-traders,  who  are  irreconcilable  in  their  antipathy 
to  a small  community  which  has  done  more  to  cripple  and  destroy 
their  iniquitous  operations  on  that  part  of  the  coast  than  the  combined 
squadrons  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

For  about  twenty-five  years  the  colony  of  Liberia  remained  under 
the  control  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  which  had  planted, 
and  up  to  that  time  had  fostered  it.  But  the  Society  could  not  pro- 
tect it  against  the  impositions  of  jealous  foreigners,  who,  finding  a 
youthful  but  growing  civilized  and  Christian  community  on  the  coast, 
having  no  official  connection  with  any  powerful  government,  did  all 
they  could  to  annoy  and  crush  this  young  people.  The  community 
could  not  appeal  to  any  government  for  protection — could  not  avail 
itself  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  law  of  nations,  for  it  was  not 
a nation.  The  only  way  left  to  the  people  to  secure  themselves  from 
annoyances  and  impositions  was  to  assume  the  control  of  their  own 
political  affairs,  declare  themselves  a sovereign  and  independent 
state,  secure  recognition,  and  thus  be  able  to  treat  with  foreign  na- 
tions. The  people  met  in  convention,  earnestly  discussed  the  matter, 
and  agreed  to  declare  themselves  an  independent  state.  The  Society 
interposed  no  objection,  but  quietly  withdrew  its  supervision  and  left 
them  to  the  government  of  themselves.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
July,  1847,  they  presented  to  the  world  a Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

The  nationality  of  Liberia  then  came  into  existence  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  Our  independence  was  achieved  peaceably,  with- 
out the  accessories  of  battle  and  smoke,  the  noise  of  the  warrior,  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  Liberia,  we  do  not  speak  of  it  in  an  antagonistic  or  ag- 
gressive sense,  as  against  any  other  nation  ; but  simply  in  a particu- 
lar, individual,  or  distinctive  sense,  in  contradistinction  to,  or  separa- 
tion from,  any  other  nation. 

But  peaceably  and  quietly  as  this  nationality  has  been  brought 
about,  it  has  done  and  is  now  doing  immense  good.  The  declaration 
of  the  independence  of  Liberia,  the  establishment  of  the  first  re- 
publican government  on  the  Western  shores  of  Africa,  did  not,  it  is 
true,  solve  any  intricate  problem  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  did 
not  shed  any  new  light  upon  mankind  with  reference  to  the  science 
of  government.  It  was  not  the  result  of  the  elaboration  of  any  novel 
principle  in  politics.  But  it  has  poured  new  vigor  into  the  poor, 
dying  existence  of  the  African  all  over  the  world.  It  has  opened  a 
door  of  hope  for  a race  long  the  doomed  victims  of  oppression.  It 
has  animated  colored  men  everywhere  to  fresh  endeavors  to  prove 
themselves  men.  It  has  given  the  example  of  a portion  of  this 
despised  race,  far  away  in  the  midst  of  heathenism  and  barbarism, 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  assuming  the  responsi- 
bilities and  coming  forward  into  the  ranks  of  nations;  and  it  has  de- 
monstrated that,  notwithstanding  the  oppression  of  ages,  the  energies 
of  the  race  have  not  been  entirely  emasculated,  but  are  still  sufficient 
to  establish  and  to  maintain  a nationality. 

Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  were  welcomed 
into  the  family  of  nations  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  Then  fol- 
lowed, one  after  another,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  except 
Russia,  and  that  great  Empire  has  recently  given  us  tokens  of  friend- 
ship. The  Emperor  sent  to  the  capital  of  Liberia,  in  January  last, 
on  a complimentary  visit,  a first-class  Russian  frigate,  the  Dneitry 
Donskoy;  and  it  is  expected  that  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
will  soon  be  negotiated  between  Liberia  and  that  great  Power..  We 
are  in  treaty  stipulations  with  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Hanseatic 
States,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Italy,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  and  Hayti.  The  United  States, 
though  rather  tardy  in  according  to  us  a formal  acknowledgment,  has, 
nevertheless,  always  treated  us  as  a de  facto  government.  Her 
squadrons  on  the  coast  have  always  been  at  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Liberia  ; and  their  gallant  officers,  whether  Northerners 
or  Southerners,  Red  Republicans,  Abolitionists,  or  Democrats,  have 
always  cheerfully  responded  to  the  call  of  our  Government.  And  the 
highest  diplomatic  representative  we  have  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  from  abroad  is  the  accomplished  Abraham  Hanson,  Esq., 
United  States  Commissioner  and  Consul-General. 

We  are  now  gradually  growing  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
stability.  The  resources  of  the  country  are  daily  being  developed. 
Our  exports  of  sugar,  coffee,  arrow-root,  ginger,  palm-oil,  camwood, 
ivory,  etc.,  are  increasing  every  year — a fact  that  gives  assurance  of 
the  continued  growth,  progress,  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

The  form  of  our  government  is  republican.  We  have  copied,  as 
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closely  as  possible,  after  the  United  States — our  legislative,  judicial, 
military,  and  social  arrangements  being  very  similar  to  those  of  that 
country.  A writer  in  Fraser’s  Magazine  for  last  month,  (June,)  in 
quoting  the  dictum  of  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  that  “ man  is  an 
historical  animal,”  says  that  it  is  “ confirmed  by  the  remarkable 
definiteness  with  which  new  nations  repeat  in  embryonic  develop- 
ment the  stages  through  which  their  ancestral  nations  have  passed.” 
Liberia  is  another  illustration.  In  organizing  a government  for 
themselves  on  that  far-oif  coast,  there  seemed  to  be  an  historic  ne- 
cessity that  the  people  should  adopt  the  republican  form — and  adopt 
it  with  nearly  all  the  defects  of  the  Republic  whence  they  had  emi- 
grated, and  for  which  they  entertained  a traditional  reverence.  But 
we  are  learning  by  experience.  The  people  are  now  occupied  with 
the  discussion  of  fundamental  changes;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
ideas  of  the  progressive  portion  ot  the  Republic  will  soon  become  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  And  when  once  the  country  is 
freed  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  seasons  of  political  conflicts, 
which,  among  a small  people,  must  always  be  injurious,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  interfere  with  our  progress. 

Our  present  ruler,  the  Honorable  Daniel  B.  Warner,  is  a most 
earnest  worker.  From  his  youth  up,  all  his  desires  seem  to  have  been 
not  his  own  ease  and  gratification,  but  work,  work,  work,  for  the 
building  up  of  his  country  and  the  honor  of  his  race.  He  was  born 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  taken  by  his  parents  to  Liberia  when 
about  nine  years  of  age.  If  any  man  has  ever  earned  the  presiden- 
tial chair  purely  on  the  ground  of  personal  merit,  Mr.  Warner  is  that 
man.  He  is  one  of  the  men  whom  Thomas  Carlyle  would  honor — no 
sham  about  him.  He  has  worked  in  nearly  all  departments  of  indus- 
try, and  in  each  he  has  left  his  mark  as  a stimulus  to  his  fellow-citizens 
and  as  an  inspiring  example  to  the  young.  He  has  worked  as  mer- 
chant, ship-builder,  ship-owner,  and  agriculturist,  deeming  it  impor- 
tant to  remove,  by  his  own  untiring  example,  whatever  foolish  feel- 
ing there  might  be  as  to  the  want  of  dignity  in  honest  physical  labor. 
And  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  qualified  himself  by  hard  study  for 
the  higher  departments  of  national  duty.  He  is  of  unmixed  African 
descent,  and  therefore  owes  nothing  to  hereditary  Caucasian  bias.  He 
is  now  about  fifty  years  of  age  ; but  the  soundness  of  his  sense  and 
his  honorable  principles  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
fellow-citizens  while  he  was  still  very  young,  and  he  was  elected  to 
distinguished  positions  when  he  had  not  attained  the  constitutional 
age  to  fill  them.  By  the  most  rigid  economy  and  personal  self-denial, 
he  has  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Republic  safely  through  the  darkest 
pecuniary  season  it  has  ever  witnessea.  All  he  needs  now  is  to  have 
his  hands  sustained  by  the  devotion  of  truthful  and  patriotic  men — 
and  there  are  not  wanting  such  in  Liberia — and,  before  he  retires 
from  office,  he  will  lead  the  Republic  on  to  an  exalted  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Our  Constitution  does  not  admit  Europeans  to  the  right  of  ex- 
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ercising  the  elective  franchise  or  of  holding  real  estate.  This  reg- 
ulation is  protective,  and  by  no  means  vindictive,  as  any  one  may 
readily  perceive  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  into  our  pe- 
culiar circumstances.  We  have  again  and  again  explained  our  reasons 
for  this  prohibition  to  the  world.  Still  in  travelling,  one  meets  with 
persons  who,  professinggreat  knowledge  of  Liberia,  yetpretend  to  mis- 
understand— perhaps  conceiving  that  they  have  a right  to  misunder- 
stand, or  a right  to  pretend  to  misunderstand — our  motives  for  the 
restriction  in  question.  We  have  frequent  suggestions  from  Euro- 
peans, and  appeals  more  or  less  direct,  to  admit  them  to  the  enjoyment 
of  political  rights.  But  as  yet  we  do  not  deem  it  safe  to  expose  our 
infant  institutions  to  the  influence  which  might  easily  become  uncon- 
trollabJe,  of  unprincipled  Europeans  who  would  flock  in  upon  us  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  enriching  and  aggrandising  themselves  without 
reference  to  the  political  character  and  moral  progress  of  the  country. 

Owing  to  our  peculiar  circumstances,  we  can  not  just  now,  as  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions  would  lead  us  to  do, 
throw  open  our  doors  indiscriminately  to  all  mankind.  What  the 
United  States  can  do  with  safety  and  perhaps  advantage,  and  will 
likely  very  soon  do,  we  can  not  yet  do.  The  United  States  are  un- 
bounded in  their  resources  and  in  their  assimilating  power.  They 
take  up  at  once  and  incorporate  and  assimilate  the  diversified  and  in- 
congruous elements  which  pour  in  upon  them  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Liberia  cannot  do  this.  Our  resources,  intellectual,  physical, 
moral,  and  political  are  limited. 

We  have  had  experience  enough,  furnished  by  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  lived  among  us  only  as  aliens, 
to  know  that,  if  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  they  would 
study  to  build  up  Liberia  only  when  by  so  doing  they  also  build  up 
themselves;  they  would  honor  her  laws  only  in  those  instances  in 
which  they  could  fulfil  the  expectations  of  their  own  ambition. 
But  in  other  cases,  when  the  matter  was  reduced  to  a bare  question 
of  the  honor  of  the  Bepublic,  the  elevation  of  the  African — when 
the  dignity  of  the  Government  and  respectability  of  the  nation  were 
alone  concerned — then  they  would  be  found  exercising  the  liberty  to 
do 'as  they  pleased.  And  what  is  worst  of  all  is,  that  there  would 
certainly  be  produced  a very  large  mixture  ol'  blood  in  the  ^untry. 
For  even  if  this  mixture  could  be  effected  without  that  utter  corrup- 
tion of  morals  which  is  always  its  concomitant,  still  this  species  of 
amalgamation,  however  desirable  in  America,  would  by  no  means  be  a 
matter  of  congratulation  to  us.  The  presence  of  a half-breed  popu- 
lation, such  as  would  result  in  that  case,  would  form  an  element  of 
discord  in  the  land,  and,  instead  of  being  a link  between  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  native,  would  be  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  one  for 
opposing  the  other ; and  under  its  most  favorable  aspects,  such  a 
population  would  be  found  entirely  unsuited  to  the  incipient  civili- 
zation of  a new  country,  and  to  the  task  of  building  up  new  states.* 
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We  believe,  therefore,  that  absolutely  and  totally  to  secure  the 
Republic  from  falling  into  premature  political  and  moral  decay,  is 
absolutely  and  totally  to  shut  out  Europeans,  for  the  present,  from 
all  interference  in  our  political  affairs. 

But  we  are  told  in  reply  to  this,  “ Europeans  bring  wealth  into 
your  country,  which  is  indispensable  to  your  speedy  growth  and  de- 
velopment.^^ -We  do  not  deny  the  abounding  power  of  wealth. 
But  we  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  Liberia  should  grow  rich  too 
suddenly.  Foreigners  who  are  anxious  to  introduce  capital  among 
us  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  may  do  so  under  our  present 
laws  witli  great  pecuniary  advantage  to  themselves.  We  believe 
that  we  have  been  planted  on  that  coast  for  purposes  higher  than 
mere  earthly  fame  and  glory.  Money  and  a large  population  are 
not  all  that  a state  needs.  We  do  not  envy  the  astounding  growth 
and  rapid  enrichment  of  those  countries  whose  sparkling  deposits 
have  attracted  to  their  shores,  in  a short  time,  countless  numbers 
of  adventurers  ; for  we  know  the  elfect  upon  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  such  abnormal  material  progress.  Wealth 
and  luxury  have  always  been  the  bane  of  rising  states.  There 
are  many  individuals  in  Liberia  who,  if  they  considered  wealth 
the  great  aim  of  life,  would  not  have  left  the  United  States.  And 
I may  say  of  the  })eople  of  Liberia  generally,  that  if  they  regarded 
money  as  a thing  of  transcendent  importance,  they  would  have 
long  since  have  compromised  the  independence  of  their  country 
for  gold  ; for  if  money  and  luxury  are  the  great  ends  of  life,  what 
does  it  signify  whether  a state  be  independent  or  in  servitude  ? 

It  may  be  that,  in  years  to  come,  when  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  shall  have  been  more  generally  enlightened,  and  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  national  independence  to  insure  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  shall  not  be  unduly  influenced  by  contact  with  ava- 
rious  and  unprincipled  foreigners,  then  our  Constitution  may  be 
so  amended  as  to  admit  indiscriminately  all  mankind.  If,  however, 
we  could  be  sure  that  only  philanthropists  and  persons  interested 
in  the  Christian  upbuilding  of  Africa  would  come  among  us,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  remove  the  restrictions  to-morrow.  But  as 
we  have  not  that  assurance,  we  must  be  content  to  surrender,,  for 
the  present,  all  prospects  of  speedy  pecuniary  advancement  for  the 
more  desirable  acquisition  of  untrammeled  national  growth  and 
development.  We  must  chose  rather  to  “ bide  our  time,” 

“ Far  from  the  maddening  crowd’s  ignoble  strife,” 

than  fall  victims  to  that  excessive  refinement  and  that  over-ripe 
civilization  which  are  the  grave  of  national  honor  and  self-respect. 

In  educational  matters,  we  are  far  in  advance  of  what  we  were 
a few  years  ago.  We  have  now  a College  established  with  its 
Preparatory  department,  its  corps  of  professors,  its  library,  and 
all  the  appliances  which  are  possessed  by  youthful  colleges  in 
America.  • And  there  is  a prospect  that  the  Alexander  High  School, 
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a Presbyterian  institution,  which  has  been  instrumental  in  doing 
great  good  in  Liberia,  but  which  has  been  for  some  time  suspended, 
will  be  re-opened  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Paul’s,  for  the  purpose 
of  training  young  men  fur  the  ministry  and  missionary  work. 

Our  great  need  is  a good  institution  for  the  training  of  girls.  We 
have  been  making  some  effort  to  supply  this  serious  deficiency;  but 
as  yet  our  success  has  been  only  partial.  We  would  wish  that  some 
Burdett  Coutts  of  England  or  Alexander  Stewart  of  New  York  would 
give  us  the  means  of  establishing  and  carrying  on  such  an  institu- 
tion. Such  a philanthropist  would  do  incalculable  good,  and  in- 
scribe his  name  indelibly  on  the  gratitude  of  a rising  people. 

In  religious  matters  we  have  also  done  some  good.  Most  wonder- 
ful have  been  the  changes  which,  within  a few  years,  the  moral  and 
religious  aspects  of  that  portion  of  Africa  have  undergone.  Where 
a few  years  ago  stood  virgin  forests  or  impenetrable  jungle,  we  now 
behold  churches  erected  to  the  living  God,  we  hear  the  sound  of  the 
church-going  bell,  and  regular  Sabbath  ministrations  are  enjoyed.  If 
you  could  see  Liberia  as  she  now  is,  with  her  six  hundred  miles  of  coast 
snatched  from  the  abominations  of  the  slave-trade,  her  thriving  towns 
and  villages,  her  spacious  streets  and  fine  houses,  her  happy  homes 
with  their  varied  delights,  her  churches  with  their  Sabbath-schools 
and  their  solemn  and  delightful  services  ; could  you  contemplate  all  the 
diversified  means  of  improvement  and  enjoyment,  the  indications  on 
every  hand  of  ease  and  happiness — the  plodding  industry  of  her 
population,  without  those  feverish  and  distracting  pursuits  and  rival- 
ries which  make  large  cities  so  unpleasant ; could  you  behold  these 
things,  and  contrast  the  state  of  things  now  with  what  it  was  forty 
years  ago  when  the  eighty-eight  negro  pilgrims  first  landed  on  those 
shores,  when  the  primeval  forests  stood  around  them  with  their  awful, 
unbroken  solitudes;  could  you  listen,  as  they  listened,  to  the  rush  of 
the  wind  through  those  forests,  to  the  roar  of  wild  beasts,  and  the 
savage  music  of  treacherous  foes  all  around  them  ; were  you,  I say, 
in  a position  to  make  this  contrast,  you  would  certainly  exclaim, 
‘‘  What  hath  God  wrought !”  You  would  acknowledge  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  civilization  has  moved  upon  the  face  of 
those  turbid  waters,  and  that  beauty  and  order  have  emerged  out  of 
materials  rude  and  unpromising  ; you  would  recognize  on  that  coast 
a germ  of  moral  renovation,  which  shall  at  length  burst  into  glorious 
efflorescence  all  over  the  land — the  wilderness  and  the  desert  shall 
bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

And  this  work  will  certainly  advance  with  wonderfully  increased 
velocity,  when  the  thousands  of  our  brethren  in  America,  who  are 
evidently  destined  to  achieve  the  mighty  and  glorious  task  of  build- 
ing up  the  waste  places  of  their  fatherland,  shall  come  over  and  help 
us.  The  personal  freedom,  which  they  have  just  received  in  so 
astounding  a manner,  is  an  indication — an  earnest  of  the  fuller  free- 
dom to  be  bestowed  upon  Africa.  The  song  of  triumph,  which,  on 
the  morning  of  their  resurrection  from  the  dark  and  dismal  grave  of 
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slavery,  echoed  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee,  the 
Potomac,  the  James — the  gladsome  shout  everywhere  heard, 

“ It  must  be  now  the  kingdom  coming. 

And  the  year  of  Jubilo,” 

is  yet  to  be  re-echoed  along  the  rivers  and  on  the  mountain-tops  of 
Africa.  The  deep  interest  now  being  taken  by  Christian  philantro- 
pists  all  over  the  United  States  in  the  general  instruction  of  the 
freedmen,  is  an  inspiration  from  above  ; it  is  furnishing  an  important 
element  in  the  preparation  which  the  exiles  need  before  entering  upon 
their  inheritance  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Any  one  who  has  travelled  at  all  in  Western  Africa,  especially  in 
the  interior  of  Liberia,  and  has  seen  how  extensive  and  beautiful  a 
country,  marvelously  fertile,  lies  uninhabited,  with  its  attractive  and 
perennial  verdure  overspreading  the  hills  and  valleys,  can  not  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  beauteous  domain  is  in  reserve  for  a 
people  who  are  to  come  and  cultivate  it ; and  we  can  see  no  people 
so  well  prepared  and  adapted  for  this  work  as  the  negroes  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  now  in  America  carried  away  by  fasci- 
nating and  absorbing  speculations  about  the  rights  and  privileges  they 
are  to  enjoy  in  that  land.  Numerous  politicians  are  endeavoring  to 
advance  their  own  ambitious  purposes  by  agitating  questions  of  the 
black  man’s  future  in  the  United  States.  But  unless  they  can  suc- 
ceed in  thoroughly  altering  the  estimation  of  the  negro  entertained 
by  the  mass  of  white  men  in  that  country ; unless  they  can  effectually 
remove  the  predominant,  if  not  instinctive  feeling  that  he  is,  in  some 
way,  an  alien  and  an  inferior  being  ; unless  they  can  succeed  in  bring- 
ing to  pass  general  and  honorable  amalgamation,  so  as  to  render  the 
social  and  don)estic  interests  of  the  two  peoples  identical — they  will 
contribute  really  nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  black  man’s  diflScul- 
ties.  The  agitation  they  are  keeping  up  will  result  only  in  the 
determination  by  the  white  man,  in  the  different  States,  of  the  exact 
proportion  of  self-government  to  be  doled  out  to  the  man  of  color, 
and  it  matters  not  what  may  be  the  extent  of  political  rights  and 
privileges  which  may  be  thus  conferred ; deprived  of  the  ability  to 
rise  in  the  social  scale,  according  to  his  personal  merit,  as  Europeans 
can,  the  black  man  will  always  find  his  condition  anomalous  and  gall- 
ing. If  intelligent  and  enterprising,  he  will  not  be  content  with 
political  position  and  influence — with  finding  himself  respected  and 
honored  in  political  gatherings,  for  political  purposes  raised  to  the 
stars  at  public  meetings,  and,  on  returning  home,  finding  his  family, 
his  mother,  and  sisters,  pining  and  withering  under  the  influence  of 
social  caste.  It  will  be  worse  than  a descent  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous ; for  it  will  not  be  altogether  of  the  character  of  an  occa- 
sional transition;  but  it  will  be  a continued  and  pervading  state  of 
elevation  on  the  one  hand  and  degradation  on  the  other;  of  much 
that  is -desirable  and  pleasant  united  to  a great  deal  that  is  mortify- 
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ing,  annoying,  and  humiliating : the  political  and  social  counterpart 
of  the  artistic  and  literary  incongruity  which  Horace  ridicules  when 

“ turpiter  atrum 

Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne.”* 

Black  men  of  refinement  and  energy  of  character  will  feel  more 
sensitively  than  ever  the  burden  of  existence  in  America ; they  will 
appreciate  more  and  more  keenly  the  enormous  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  their  ever  enjoying  full  political  rights  and  privileges  in  a 
country  in  which  they  must  maintain  an  ever  increasing  numerical 
inferiority.  They  will  find  that  under  such  circumstances,  in  a 
popular  government,  a people  cannot  grow  in  all  the  elements  of  a 
true  and  perfect  manhood  ; but  must  limp  through  life  with  crippled 
energies,  always  in  the  rear  of  their  superiors  in  number.  They  will 
then  come  to  a wiser  interpretation  of  their  mission  and  destiny. 
Abandoning  the  disappointing  and  fretful  illusions  which  harass 
them  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  they  will  look  abroad  for  some  scene 
of  untrammeled  growth;  and  Africa  will,  without  doubt,  be  the  final 
home  and  field  of  operation  for  thousands  if  not  millions  of  them. 
And  the  powerful  agency  that  will  thus  be  brought  into  that  land — of 
family  influences,  and  the  diversified  appliances  of  civilized  life  in 
the  various  mechanical,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  civil  operations, 
will  rapidly  renovate  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  African  commu- 
nities; and  whole  tribes,  brought  under  the  pervading  influence  of 
Christian  principles,  will  be  incorporated  among  us.  And  then, 
Anglo-American  Christianity,  liberty,  and  law,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Liberian  flag,  will  have  nothing  to  impede  their  indefinite 
spread  over  that  immense  continent.  I say,  nothing  to  impede  their 
indefinite  spread;  for  if  we  look  toward  the  interior,  we  find  the 
aborigines  tractable  and  anxious  for  improvement.  They  do  not,  as 
the  people  of  these  Eastern  countries,  cling  to  old  customs  because 
they  are  old.  They  are  not  so  wedded  to  their  old  practices — to  the 
mental  and  moral  habitudes  of  their  ancestors — as  to  prefer,  like  the 
American  Indians,  rather  to  surrender  life  itself  than  their  old  ways. 
They  have  no  hoary  systems,  venerable  with  the  dust  of  centuries, 
which  they  feel  bound  to  uphold.  When  colonization  presents  itself 
to  their  doors,  the  old  state  of  things  gradually  dies,  apparently  a 
natural  death,  without  violence  or  any  desperate  struggle — it  dies 
amid  the  tears  and  embraces  of  the  aged,  who  love  it  because  it 
nursed  their  infancy,  supported  their  manhood,  and  furnishes  the 
retrospect  of  their  old  age,  but  who  with  quiet  resignation  see  it  fall 
into  decay,  exclaiming,  in  melancholy  yet  hopeful  accents,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future,  “ 1 am  too  old  for  this — teach  it  to  my  children.” 
If  then  we  only  had  the  civilized  population  to  advance  our  settle- 
ments into  the  interior,  Liberian  rule  would  be  everywhere  gladly 
accepted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  along  the  West  coast,  we 
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find,  here  and  there,  European  possessions,  but  held,  for  the  most 
part,  merely  as  military  stations,  fortresses,  and  harbors  of  refuge  for 
their  naval  and  mercantile  interests.  No  large  expenditures  have 
been  made  for  their  extension  or  aggrandisement;  and  even  if  it 
should  not  be  possible  for  the  Republic  to  acquire  them  in  the  course 
of  time,  in  an  honorable  and  quiet  manner,  still  they  will  never  rise 
to  sufiicient  importance  to  cause  us  external  anxieties  or  to  become 
elements  of  international  discord. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Christian  friends  and  brethren,  in  re- 
capitulation and  conclusion,  I point  you  to  a score  of  thousands  of 
Christian  emigrants  and  their  descendants  fro"m  the  United  States, 
engaged  in  a work  of  the  grandest  importance.  "When,  forty  years 
ago,  the  small  band  of  eighty  colored  persons  settled  on  Cape  Mesu- 
rado,  far  away,  nearly  five  thousand  miles  across  the  sea,  from  the 
place  of  their  birth,  in  a strange  and  insalubrious  climate,  surrounded 
by  hostile  tribes  and  other  unpropitious  influences,  owning  only  a 
few  acres  of  land,  no  one  would  have  supposed  that  in  less  than  forty 
years,  in  the  lifetime  of  some  of  the  settlers,  that  people  would  so  en- 
large and  spread  themselves,  so  extend  their  influence,  as  to  possess 
over  six  hundred  miles  of  coast,  holding  under  their  jurisdiction  over 
two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Tribes  which,  when  they  first  landed 
on  those  shores,  could  easily  have  overwhelmed  them  and  swept  them 
into  the  sea,  they  now  compel  to  cease  intercourse  with  the  slave- 
traders,  to  forget  their  mutual  feuds  in  obedience  to  Christian  law, 
and  to  cease  from  wars  and  bloodshed.  They  induce  them  instead  of 
the  sword  to  use  the  plowshare,  and  instead  of  the  spear  the  priming- 
hook.  And,  as  I have  told  you,  this  influence  is  growing.  Liberia 
is  known  and  respected  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  interior,  and  a 
great  work  is  being  accomplished. 

If  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  we  could  furnish  the  means 
of  Arabic  education,  so  as  to  put  our  missionaries  and  enterprising 
young  men  in  possession  of  a fair  knowledge  of  that  language,  to 
enable  them  to  hold  intelligent  intercourse  with  the  Mussulmans  who 
throng  our  interior,  and  who  will  increase  among  us  as  our  settle- 
ments extend  back  from  the  coast,  I am  persuaded  that  we  should 
attract  to  ourselves  and  beneath  our  influence,  as  to  a common  centre, 
thousands  of  the  vagrant  Moslems,  who  wander  as  traders  or  propa- 
gandists of  their  faith  throughout  the  interior  of  West  Africa.  It  is 
because  of  the  great  importance  which  I attach  to  this  subject  that  I 
am  among  you  to-day.  When  the  means  were  granted  me  by  fViends 
in  America  to  travel  for  the  imprbvement  of  my  impaired  health 
wherever  I pleased,  I chose  to  come  among  you  to  see  how  much 
Arabic  I could  gather  in  the  short  time  I might  have  to  spend  here, 
to  take  back  to  Africa. 

Though  the  time  during  which  I shall  sojourn  among  you  is  ex- 
tremely short,  for  the  very  ambitious  object  of  learning  a foreign 
and  difficult  language,  yet  I am  glad  i have  come.  I have  already 
learned  a great  deal  which  I could  not  have  learned  merely  from  books. 
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Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  one  not  to  learn  some  Arabic,  however 
short  one’s  residence  may  be  here.  The  air  is  impregnated  with  it; 
it  is  taken  in  on  the  food  one  eats  and  the  water  one  drinks  ; it  is  in- 
haled with  every  breath ; it  is  absorbed  through  every  pore,  until, 
after  a while,  it  becomes  a settled  habit  of  Hfe,  and  is  worn  as  regu- 
larly as  a daily  garment. 

But,  apart  from  the  study  of  Arabic,  my  residence  among  you  will 
be  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  my  life  ; 
and  the  coming  together  of  so  intelligent  an  assembly,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  show  their  respect  for  and  sympathy  with  my  country,  must 
take  an  imperishable  place  in  my  memory.  Sure  I am  that  the  heart 
of  every  Liberian,  who  shall  hear  of  the  proceedings  of  to-day,  will 
swell  with  delightful  and  grateful  emotion — to  know  that  the  flag  of 
his  country  has  been  honored  in  this  distant  land,  and  upon  this 
“ goodly  mountain,”  distinguished  in  Holy  Writ  as  the  place  which, 
above  all  others,  the  aged  patriarch  and  leader  of  Israel  desired,  ere 
his  death,  to  behold.* 

I congratulate  you,  and  bid  you  God-speed  in  the  noble  work  you 
are  doing  here — in  this  land  so  highly  favored  in  ancient  times.  May 
you  succeed  in  speedily  arousing  its  slumbering  inhabitants  from  the 
sleep  of  ages,  in  overcoming  their  apathy,  and  subjugating  their 
prejudices  by  Christian  education  and  culture. 

I beg  to  tender  the  greetings  of  Liberia  College  to  the  important 
institution — the  Syrian  Protestant  College — now  rising  under  your 
auspices.  The  two  institutions  bear  a striking  similarity  to  each 
other.  They  are  alike  in  the  grandeur  of  their  conception  and  the 
magnificence  of  their  purpose ; alike  in  the  importance  of  their  loca- 
tion on  the  borders  of  great  needy  countries ; alike  in  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  them.  May  they  be  happily  alike  in  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  roll  away  the  clouds  of  darkness,  prejudice,  and 
selfishness  now  enveloping  the  millions  of  minds  upon  which  it  will 
be  their  part  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  operate  ! 

I trust  that  we  may  be  able  to  send  you  from  Liberia  College  a 
. youth  to  enter  the  Syrian  College,  for  the  cultivation  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Arabic  language  and  literature,  to  return  and  introduce 
it  into  Liberia.f 

Thus  the  two  colleges,  conceived  by  American  philanthrophy, 
founded  by  American  benevolence,  and  fostered  by  American  and 
English  Christians,  may  be  able  to  present  to  the  world,  ere  long,  in 
the  two  countries,  some  of  the  best  characters  and  best  minds  of  the 
age,  as  the  natural  and  genuine  products  of  an  advancing  civilization, 
and  an  impressive  illustration  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  a pure 
Christianity. 

I can  not,  foj  my  part,  escape  the  conviction  that  the  founding  of 

*Deut,  3;  25. 

f Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  author  of  “ The  Land  and  the  Book,”  who  was 
present,  suggested  that  two  or  three  youths  ought  to  be  sent. 
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these  two  colleges,  almost  simultaneously,  is  the  pledge  given  by  Grod 
of  better  days  for  these  Eastern  countries  ; that  all  the  coarser  pas- 
sions and  brutal  instincts  and  superstitions  of  the  people  shall  rapidly 
disappear  amid  the  increasing  and  abounding  light  of  knowledge  and 
love. 

“ Even  now  we  hear,  with  inward  strife, 

A motion  toiling  in  the  gloom  : 

The  spirit  of  the  years  to  come 
Yearning  to  mix  itself  with  life.” 


From  the  Cavalla,  Libeiia,  Messenger. 

. THE  ST.  PAUL’S  RIVER  IN  1 8 6 6 . 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1840,  on  our  first  return  voyage  to 
the  United  States,  that  we  stopped  at  Monrovia  fora  week  or  two, 
and  were  the  guests  of  that  truly  great  and  good  man,  the  late 
Governor  Thomas  Buchanan. 

He  was  evidently  not  an  agriculturist  in  his  tastes  or  habits  of 
life.  He  had  a distinct  mission,  and  apprehended  it.  That  mis- 
sion was  to  train  a young  community  to  self  reliance  and  self  res- 
pect, politically  and  socially.  The  former  object,  he  had  to  some 
good  extent  accomplished  by  drilling  Liberians  in  military  tactics, 
(for  which  he  had  an  evident  fondness,)  and  leading  them  to  vic- 
tory against  their  most  boastful  and  formidable  foe,  Gatoombah, 
who  at  a distance  of  forty  miles  interior,  from  a strongly  fortified 
town,  had  invaded  an  outpost  of  the  settlement  at  Heddington,  and 
threatened  further  aggressions.  Governor  Buchanan,  with  the  aid 
of  the  future  President  Roberts,  and  General  Lewis,  assaulted  the 
defiant  warrior  in  his  stronghold,  took  it,  and  forced  him  to  sue 
for  peace.  Amidst  much  obloquy  he  was  laboring  to  advance 
also  the  social  character  of  the  Liberians,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit. 

But,  though  chiefly  occupied  with  these  objects,  and  with  estab- 
lishing honorable  relations  between  the  country  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, he  of  course  looked  forward-to  the  time  when  Liberia  should  de- 
velop her  vast  agricultural  resources.  And  with  a view  of  giving 
us  some  idea  of  these,  he  proposed  a row  in  his  barge  up  the  river. 
But  certainly  this  was  not  very  inspiring.  For  he  only  proceeded 
to  about  seven  miles  by  Stockton  creek,  connecting  the  Mesurado 
with  the  St.  Paul’s  river,  through  the  dismal  swamp  of  mangroves 
lining  this  stream  of  water  to  its  happy  exit  into  the  St.  Paul’s. 
Here  one  gets  the  life-giving  sea  breeze  coming  fresh  through 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Paul’s,  three  or  four  miles  distant.  But  the 
Governor  did  not  even  reach  that  point.  Through  an  opening  in 
the  mangroves,  he  conducted  me  to  what,  by  courtesy  I suppose, 
was  called  “the  Government  Farm.”  Certainly,  even  to  one  not 
accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  the  splendid  farms  of  Pennsylvania, 
this  was  a forlorn  object. 
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The  wreck  of  an  old  sugar  mill,  that  had  never  made  any  sugar, 
a few  cotton  plants  indicating  an  abortive  effort  to  cultivate  this 
valuable  article,  was  all  that  indicated  that  we  might  be  standing 
on  a farm. 

It  was  said  that  some  parties  amongst  them,  the  late  Mr.  Black- 
ledge,  had  assayed  something  like  a sugar  farm  higher  up  on  the 
St.  Paul’s,  but  evidently,  though  he  afterwards  became  a very 
successful  planter,  at  this  time,  his  efforts  and  those  of  others 
similarly  occupied,  were  held  in  low  repute  by  the  merchants  and 
shop-keepers  of  Monrovia. 

Now  let  us  contrast  this  with  w'hat  we  saw  and  heard  on  Friday, 
April  20th,  when  at  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  Spencer  Anderson, 
we  rowed  up  the  St.  Paul’s  twenty  miles,  to  dine  at  his  residence 
on  Gandilla  Farm. 

Emerging  from  Stockton  creek,  of  which  the  less  said  the  better, 
except  to  warn  foreigners  to  beware  of  passing  through  its  foul  at- 
mosphere early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  we  meet  the 
pleasant  sea-breeze  coming  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Paul’s. 
And  at  once  w e feel  w^e  are  in  a civilized  country.  On  the  right  in 
Low^er-Galdw^ell,  near  the  spot  w’here  Rev.  Mr.  Ceasar,  first  Epis- 
copal missionary,  drowned  himself  in  a fit  of  insanity,  is  the  modest, 
but  neat  establishment  of  Mr.  Powders,  with  store  and  hotel. 
Here  too  is  a modest  frame  building  with  quite  as  modest  a con- 
gregation, called  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church.  Proceeding  up  the 
river,  we  saw  two  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches,  each  of  brick, 
on  either  side  of  the  river.  Just  opposite  to  Mr.  Powers,  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  river,  is  the  neat,  home-like  residence  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Roberts,  Bishop  of  the  Liberia  Methodist  Conference.  The 
settlement  of  Virginia,  here  extends  back  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  river.  Above  Mr.  Roberts,  we  soon  see  the  fine  brick  houses 
of  Mr.  William  Blackledge,  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Russell.  Presently 
we  come  to  Clay-Ashland,  wdiere  besides  Grace  (Episcopal)  Church 
are  three  others,  representing  what  is  called  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  the  “ Quadrangular  Orthodoxy.”  Here  are  many  fine 
brick  houses,  the  township  of  Clay-Ashland,  extending  back  four 
or  five  miles,  and  now^  w^e  never  lose  sight  again  of  cultivated 
fields,  and  comfortable  brick  houses.  Best  amongst  these  are  those 
of  the  Messrs.  Cooper,  DeCoursey,  Anderson,  Howland,  and  Wash- 
ington, sugar  planters.  By  the  time  we  reach  the  Gandilla  farm, 
we  have  passed  four  steam  mills  all  hard  at  work.  We  find  Mr. 
Anderson  just  grinding  oft’  his  last  cane.  There  are  many  wooden 
mills  besides  those  propelled  by  steam. 

An  intelligent  friend  has  given  us  the  following,  as  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  sugar  crop  on  the  St.  Paul’s  in  1866 : 
Sharp,  120,000  lbs. ; Cooper,  30,000  ; Anderson,  35,000  ; How- 
land, 40,000  ; Roe.  30,000  ; sundry  smaller  farmers,  150,000 ; total 
575,000  lbs. 

The  Coffee  crop  also,  is  considerable,  though  we  are  not  able 
to  state  how  much. 
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For  the  African  Repository. 

A CHURCH  FOR  SINOC  COUNTY. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  the  21st  October,  1866,  at  the  request  of  the  emi- 
grants vrho  were  about  to  leave  Macon,  Georgia,  for  Sinou  county,  Liberia,  I 
preached  to  them.  After  the  sermon,  those  of  them  who  were  Baptists  met  in 
council  and  determined  to  organize  a Church,  agreed  to  be  known  as  the 
Macon  Baptist  Church,  and  to  adopt  the  articles  of  faith  and  printed  rules  of 
decorum  of  the  said  Church  of  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  we  call  to  ordination,  as  our  pastor,  our  Brother  Jack  Ro- 
binson. 

Resolved,  That  Rev.  E.  TV.  TYarren,  R.  Cunningham,  TV.  H.  Robert,  and 
the  pastor  of  this  (Second  African  Baptist  Church  of  Macon)  be  invited  to  act 
as  Presbytery  this  P.  M.  at  3 o’clock  in  this  house. 

Met  at  3 o’clock — twenty-nine  members  in  all.  Rev.  E.  TV.  TVarren,  Mode- 
rator, and  TV.  H.  Robert,  Clerk.  The  other  ministers  alluded  to  being  also 
in  attendance.  Sermon  by  Rev.  E.  TV.  TT^arren.  Prayer  for  Church  by  Rev. 
J.  A.  James.  These  twenty-eight  Christians  were  then,  by  the  Moderator, 
pronounced  to  be  recognized  as  the  Macon  Baptist  Church  of  Sinon  county, 
Liberia,  and  commended  to  the  guardian  care  of  Him  who  holdeth  the  can- 
dlesticks in  His  right  hand,  and  who  walketh  among  the  Churches. 

This  little  band  then  called  upon  the  Presbytery  to  set  apart,  by  ordina- 
tion, Rev.  Jack  Robinson,  one  of  their  number,  as  pastor;  which  was  done 
by  the  following  order  of  exercises : 

Examination  as  to  Christian  experience  and  doctrinal  views,  by  Rev.  TV. 
H.  Robert.  The  Presbytery  concurring,  fully  satisfied  with  the  examination, 
the  ordaining  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  R.  Cunningham;  the  charge  to  the 
preacher  by  Rev.  E.  TV.  TYarren ; the  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  the  Pres- 
bytery and  thq  Church,  and  the  benediction  by  the  candidate. 

Thus  we  hope  there  will  be  carried  back  by  this  colouy  not  only  many 
who  will  aid  in  civilizing  Africa,  but  the  seeds  of  truth  through  this  Church 
which  will  gladden  many  a heart  in  that  long-neglected  and  down-trodden 
country.  TV.  H.  Robert,  Missionary. 

000 

ERRORS  CORRECTED. 

TVe  give  place  to  the  following  communication  addressed  to  and  published 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  as  the  errors  which  it  was 
intended  to  correct  have  found  their  way  into  other  journals,  and  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  have  the  facts  justly  set  before  the  whole  country. 

THE  LIBERIA  EMIGRANTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Neivs : — Dear  Sir  : — Under  this  caption,  in  this 
morning’s  News,  your  local  reporter  has  made  several  erroneous  statements^ 
which  are  calculated  to  do  harm  as  far  as  they  have  influence,  and  which 
are  not  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  your  popular  journal. 

1.  There  is  no  such  organization  as  the  “ Boston  Liberian  Emigration 
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Society.”  The  Golconda  was  lately  bought  at  Boston  by  the  American  Col- 
onization Society,  from  a fund  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ; has  been  fitted  out 
and  provisioned  there  at  an  expense  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  more,  and 
is  daily  expected  to  arrive  here  on  her  way  to  Western  Africa. 

2.  There  has  been  no  “drumming  through  the  South,”  or  elsewhere,  “fora 
cargo.”  Not  a dollar  has  been  spent,  nor  an  agent  sent  or  commissioned  to 
do  any  such  work.  The  applications  for  emigration  this  fall  to  Liberia,  ex- 
ceed two-fold  the  capacity  of  the  ship,  and  are  all  spontaneous  and  volun- 
tary. The  Society  has  been  sought  in  each  and  every  instance,  and  has  felt 
obliged,  much  to  the  regret  of  its  disinterested  and  philanthropic  Directors, 
to  decline,  for  the  present  at  least,  numerous  and  urgent  requests  from  hun- 
dreds of  intelligent  and  worthy  people  of  color,  for  the  means  of  reaching 
their  ancestral  land. 

3.  “ One  instalment  of  the  sable  voyageurs  arrived  here  on  Saturday,”  were 
all  residents  of  Macon, 'and  hence  were  not  “ collected  principally  from  Mid- 
dle Georgia.”  Ample  arrangements  had  been  previously  perfected  for  their 
transfer  from  the  depot  to  the  accommodation  rented  for  them,  and  provisions 
and  fuel  secured  for  their  support  and  comfort  while  waiting  for  the  ship, — 
from  some  unknown  cause  detained  beyond  the  period  usually  consumed  in 
a voyage  to  this  port  from  Boston.  An  accident  to  a preceding  train  caused 
delay,  and  made  them  to  arrive  here  at  too  late  an  hour  to  do  for  and  with 
them  that  which  was  done  yesterday,  without  disturbing  the  order  of  the  City 
or  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath. 

4.  “The  Consul-General  of  Liberia  is  in  this  City,”  at  the  same  house  with 
the  writer,  but  he  is  not  “ endeavoring  to  perfect  the  emigration  of  the  freed 
people  to  Liberia  by  offering  inducements,”  &c.  That  greatly  esteemed 
and  honored  gentleman  has  no  connection  with  the  Colonization  Society, 
but  is  here  simply  to  take  passage  on  the  Golconda  as  the  Minister  Resident 
and  Consul-General  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 

The  American  Colonization  Society,  founded  nigh  fifty  years  ago,  in  Wash- 
ington City,  by  Finley,  Caldwell,  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  Key,  Randolph, 
Clay,  and  their  like;  presided  over  by  Bushrod  Washington,  Carroll, 
Madison,  Clay,  and  Latrobe  ; advocated  by  Harper,  Fitzhugh,  Cdstis, 
Frelinghuysen,  Webster,  Douglas,  and  a host  of  others,  eminent  in  Church 
and  State; — its  first  agent  being  the  late  Bishop  Meade,  and  its  territory  hav- 
ing been  selected  by  Commodore  Stockton,  and  named  Monrovia  in  recog- 
nition of  the  frequent  friendly  acts  of  the  illustrious  Monroe — needs  no  vin- 
dication from  any  one.  Its  work  speaks  for  it.  It  has  founded  and  reared 
a free  Christian  Republic  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  has  been  received 
into  the  family  of  nations  by  the  leading  Powers  of  the  Old  World,  and  by 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  in  the  New.  And  it  is  now,  as  it  has  always 
done  with  undeviating  fidelity,  helping  the  worthy  man  of  color  to  reach  a 
land  where  alone  he  can  be  free  from  the  blighting  shadow  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  white  race,  and  where  he  may  help  to  give  law,  liberty,  science, 
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the  English  language  and  true  religion  to  a mighty  continent  long  sunk  in 
Paganism  and  the  practices  of  cruelty. 

You  remark,  “the  negro  is  now  free,  and  free  to  choose.”  And  I add  he 
is  but  exercising  the  right  which  freedom  confers  on  every  man.  The  Euro- 
pean flocks  to  these  shores  to  better  his  condition.  Why  not  the  colored  man 
seek  Liberia  for  the  same  purpose?  The  repulsions  here,  and  the  attractions 
there  are  equally  as  powerful  and  operative.  And  he  will  go  from  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  as  formerly  he  has  gone  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
Baltimore  and  New  York,  and  plant  his  own  cotton  and  rice,  and  raise  his 
own  coSee  and  sugar,  and  ship  them  in  his  own  vessels  wherever  he  may 
find  a market.  WM.  COPPINGER, 

Cor.  Sec.  Am.  Col.  Society. 

Mills  House,  Charleston^  November  5,  1866. 

* 

000 

A LARGE  EXPEDITION  FOR  LIBERIA. 

The  splendid  clipper-built  ship  Golconda  went  to  sea  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  the  21st  of  November,  with  six  hundred 
emigrants  on  board,  destined  to  their  home  in  Liberia.  They  are 
a first-rate  company  of  people,  well  supplied  with  everything 
necessary  to  render  industry  and  economy  sources  of  comfort  and 
plenty.  They  consist  of  families  including  mechanics  and  farm- 
ers, most  of  them  the  better  class  of  freedmen,  of  whom  194  were 
from  Macon,  Georgia,  167  from  Newberry,  S.  C.,  144  from  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee,  52  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  43  from  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  Of  these  206  are  to  settle  at  Sinou,  181  at  Carysburg, 
155  at  Cape  Mount,  and  58  at  Cape  Palmas. 

A large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  are  professors  of  religion, 
of  whom  it  is  known  that  70  are  Methodists,  56  are  Baptists,  13 
are  Presbyterians,  and  2 are  Episcopalians.  Among  them  is  a 
regularly  organized  church — “ The  Macon  Baptist  Church  of 
Sinou  county,  Liberia” — consisting  of  pastor,  two  deacons,  and 
twenty-six  members. 

A high  degree  of  intelligence  is  shown  in  that  77  can  read,  20 
can  both  read  and  write,  and  2 have  had  the  advantages  of  a col- 
legiate education. 

The  trades  or  callings  are  represented  by  78  farmers,  33  labor- 
ers, 15  carpenters,  13  shoemakers,  9 bricklayers,  9 blacksmiths,  4 
wheelwrights,  3 coopers,  3 tailors,  2 millers,  2 cooks,  1 iron- 
moulder,  1 silversmith,  1 gunmaker,  1 waterman,  1 gunsmith,  1 
engineer,  1 goldsmith,  1 dentist,  and  1 photographer. 
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The  Golconda  has  five  cabin  passengers,  viz  : Rev.  John  Seys, 
Minister  Resident  and  Consul  General  of  the  United  States  to 
Liberia ; Miss  Julia  DeB.  Gregg,  and  Mr.  William  Evans,  to  join 
the  Mission  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cape  Palmas  ; Dr.  Isaac 
H.  Snowden,  returning  to  his  home  at  Sinou,and  Rev.  H.  W.  Ers- 
kine,  who  was  taken  to  Africa  in  early  life,  by  his  parents,  from 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  has  been  on  a visit,  for  the  first  time,  to  his 
friends  and  relatives  in  this  country.  He  was  educated  in  Liberia, 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  now  At- 
torney General  of  the  Republic.  He  takes  with  him  an  aged  sis- 
ter and  her  husband,  with  their  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren. 

The  Golconda  was  purchased,  fitted  out  and  provisioned  at 
Boston,  from  which  port  she  sailed  Saturday,  October  20th,  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  arriving  there  Thursday,  November  8th,  hav- 
ing had  adverse  winds  nearly  all  the  way,  and  when  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  encountered  a severe  gale  which  resulted  in  trifling  dam- 
ages to  her  spars  and  rigging.  These  were  repaired  by  the  18th, — 
the  emigrants  and  their  baggage  having  in  the  meantime  been  re- 
ceived on  board, — and  on  the  21st,  the  first  day  of  high  water  on  the 
bar  after  the  ship  was  ready,  she  was  towed  to  sea,  and  re-com- 
rnenced  her  voyage  to  Liberia  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 

The  Golconda  is  expected  to  make  the  voyage  in  about  thirty 
days,  and  to  return  in  time  to  commence  another  trip  on  the  first 
of  May  next.  The  Society  has  applications  from  several  hun- 
dred of  the  people  of  color  for  passage  and  settlement  in  that  rising 
State  next  spring.  We  trust  that  this  great  scheme  of  Christian 
benevolence  may  be  enabled  promptly  to  meet  the  urgent  demands 
pouring  in  upon  it.  The  amount  of  good  these  people  may  do 
their  race  and  brethren  in  Africa  cannot  be  measured,  and  the  ben- 
efits they  may  receive  in  the  Christian  Republic  of  that  continent 
are  certainly  attractive. 

000 

SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  large  and  influential  Synod  of  New  Jer- 
sey, (0.  S.  Presbyterian)  the  following  resolution  of  approval  and 
commending  the  American  Colonization  Society  to  the  sympathies, 
prayers  and  increased  liberality  of  the  churches,  was  carefully 
considered  and  unanimously  adopted,  viz : 
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“ Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great  work  achieved  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  in  establishing  the  Republic  of 
Liberia,  in  its  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  and  in  facilitating  the 
introduction  of  Christian  Missions  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  more  especially  in  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  the  negro 
race  in  this  country  who  are  desirous  to  emigrate  to  Liberia,  this 
Synod  cheerfully  renews  its  former  recommendations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society,  and  urges  upon  the  members  of  the 
churches  under  the  care  of  this  body  to  aid  the  Society  with  their 
prayers  and  liberal  contributions.” 

l^his  action  commits  afresh  the  ministers,  elders  and  the  mem- 
bership to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  Society.  We  therefore 
appeal  to  their  hearts,  consciences  and  purses,  and  to  those  of  all 
the  friends  of  the  people  of  color,  that  they  permit  not  the  cause 
to  languish,  the  Society  to  be  crippled,  applicants  for  passage  to 
be  kept  back,  or  a single  interest  of  Liberia  to  be  retarded.  See  to 
it  then  that  the  spirit  of  the  above  resolution  be  carried  out,  and  a 
new  zeal  and  a higher  standard  of  liberality  will  be  attained  in  be- 
half of  those  whom  you  have  to  aid  and  to  bless. 

OFFICIAL  NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Colonization  Society,  held 
at  Concord,  June  14,  1866,  it  was 

“ Resolved,  That  this  Society  respectfully  proposes  that  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  be  made  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  : — 

First.  That  Article  5 be  so  amended  as  to  give  more  permanency  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Second.  That  Article  6th  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee members  ex-officio  of  the  Board  without  limitation  as  to  voting. 

Third.  That  Article  Y be  so  amended  as  to  change  the  number  of  members 
requisite  to  form  a quorum  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
modify  the  condition  of  transacting  business. 

Resolved,  That  our  Secretary  be  directed  to  communicate  the  foregoing 
propositions  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  agreeably  to  Article  9 for  Amendments  to  the  Constitution;  and  that 
our  Delegates  be  requested  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Directors  at  their  next 
annual  session.”  A true  copy:  S.  G.  LANE,  Secretary. 


Receipts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 

From  the  2Qih  of  October,  to  the  2Qth  of  November,  1866. 


MAINE. 

Waterville — Prof.  G.  W.  Keely  5 00 

Wiscasset — Mrs.  Ingalls 5 00 

By  Rev.  Franklin  Butler,  ($50.) 
Portland. — A Friend 50  00 

60  00 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Francistown.  — Israel  Batch- 

elder 

Portsmouth — Mrs.  J.  W.  Fos- 
ter, $25.  Members  of  the 
North  Ch : & Soc : per 

Horace  Webster,  Esq.,  viz: 


40  00 
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D.  R.  Rogers,  $10.  Misses 
Rogers,  $10.  i\iiss  E.  Wal- 
ker, $10.  Mrs.  Henry 
Ladd,  $5.  Rev.  G.  W. 
Adams,  $5.  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Knight,  $5.  Horace  Web- 
ster, $5.  John  Knowlton, 

$5. — $55 80 

Plymouth — John  Pulslfer 5 

By  Rev.  Franklin  Butler,  ($25.) 
Manchester — Hon.  G.  W.  Mor- 
rison, $10.  Colonel  J.  S. 
Cheney,  A Friend,  ea.  $5.  20 

Meriden — Dea.  Daniel  Mor- 
rill  5 


I Theodore  We  Dolf  Colt,  ea. 

$5 250  00 

\Newport — Miss  Ellen  Town- 
send, $120.  Thomas  R. 

Hazard,  Isaac  P.  Hazard, 

ea.  $30 ; 180  00 

Providence — E.  W.  Howard.  . 60  00 


VERMONT. 

Brattlehoro — “A  Friend,” 

Ascutneyville — Rev.  Seth  S. 

Arnold 5 00 

By  Rev.  Franklin  Butler,  ($11.) 
Norwich  — Mrs.  Lucia  W. 

Hazen 

Springfield— Ban.  Henry  Clos- 

son 

Windsor — L.  W.  Lawrence, 

$2.  C.  H.  Dudley,  J.  W. 

Stuart,  Friend,  ea.  $1 


490  00 

CONNECTICUT. 

Rockville — Alonzo  Bailey 60  00 

New  Haven — E.  Atwater 15  00 

Hamden — Rev.  C.  W.  Everest  10  00 

\Clinton — Ely  A.  Elliot 10  00 

5 ^^\Middletown — Mrs.  Sarah  L. 

1 Whittlesey 10  00 

150  00  Bridgeport — Legacy  of  Eben 
Fairchild,  per  Geo.  Ster- 
ling, Ex.,  additional  $5,000, 

less  Gov’t  Tax,  $300 4,T00  00 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  ($103.) 
Fairfield — Rev.  E.  E.  Rankin, 

$5.  Dea.  H.  T.  Curtis, 

$3.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Beers  and 
Sister,  $2.50.  Dea.  Chas. 

Bennett,  M.  G.  Betts,  Misses 
Nichols,  ea.  $2.  Mrs.  A. 

H.  Kellogg,  $1.  Cash, 

50  cents 


60  00 


1 00 


5 00 


5 00 


76  00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cambridge — Friends 120  00 

Weston — Mrs.  M.  A.  T.  Bige- 
low, per  Rev.  Dr.  Tracy...  100  00 
Newburyport  — Mrs.  Harriet 

Sanborn 50  00 

Westborough — J.  G.  Fisher 


Lampson,  ea.  $1 

\Hartford — Henry  Kenney 

Suffield — Byron  Loomis,  Bur- 
dett  Loomis,  ea.  $5.  Geo. 
Douglass,  L.  Burbank,  Dea. 
H.  Sheldon,  Dea.  George 
Fuller,  ea.  $2.  Mrs.  0. 
Douglass,  Dwight  Fuller, 


18  00 


2 00 
5 00 


Wolf  to  constitute  Rev.  J. 
De  Wolf  Perry,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam B.  Spooner,  James  E. 
French,  William  Hatch, 
Mrs.  Susan  Swift,  Dr.  C. 
H.  Alden,  Dr.  William 
Beckwith,  and  John  An- 
thony Life  Members,  $240. 
Mrs.  L.  S.  French,  Mrs. 


and  others 

33 

00 

ea.  $1 

20 

00 

West  Upton — Eli  Warren 

30 

00 

Enfield — Misses  Lusk 

10 

00 

Princeton — John  P.  Rice 

20 

00 

Windsor  Locks — Mrs.  L.  B. 

Clinton — D.  Cameron,  Mrs. 

Dexter,  $5.  Mrs.  A.  H. 

Dea.  James  Patterson,  ea. 

Hascall,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Allen, 

$10 

20 

00 

ea.  $1 

7 

00 

Foxboro — Daniel  Carpenter... 

10 

00 

Newtown  — Mrs.  A.  R.  L. 

Niplinls 

15 

00 

383 

00 

New  Milford  — Miss  Sarah 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Northop,  $10.  Mrs.  Polly 

Bristol — Mrs.  Ruth  B.  De 

Bull,  Daniel  Marsh,  ea.  $5. 

J.  J.  Conklin,  R.  I.  Can- 
field,  ea.  $3 26  00 


4908  OC 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York — Legacy  of  David 
Magie,  per  A.  V.  W.  Van 
Vechten.Ex.,  balance,  $25(T, 
less  Gov’t  Tax,  $15, — $235, 


378 


EECEIPTS. 


[Dec.,  1866. 


Z.  S.  Ely,  $50 285 

Sacketts  Harbor — Mrs.  Har- 
riet Brewster 10 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Orcutt,  ($40.) 
Newburgh.— Q>o\.  in  “ Associ- 
ate Reformed  Ch.”  $30,  to 


const,  their  pastor.  Rev. 
Thomas  T.  Farrington  a 

L.  M 30 

New  York — Rev.  J.  M.  Ferris,  10 


335 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden — George  H.  Van  Gel- 

der 10 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Orcutt,  ($429.17.) 
Morristotvn — Col.  in  FirstPres- 
byterian  Ch.  in  addition...  336 

Orange — Mr.  Harvey 10 

New  Brunswick — David  Bis- 
hop, $10.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stout, 

Judge  Runyon,  ea.  $5 20 

Burlington — Richard  F.  Mott, 

$6.  Miss  E.  G.  Cole,  Ro- 
land Jones,  ea.  $2.  Robert 
Thomas,  $1.  Mrs.  E.  P. 

Gurney,  $10 21 

Somerville — Col.  in  2d  R.  D. 

Ch.,  Rev.  Dr.  Mesick,  pas...  42 


439 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harrisburg — Uhler,  F.  S.  & 

Co 5 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Orcutt,  ($446.14.) 
Norristown — Rev.  J.  Grier 
Ralston,  $25.  G.  R.  Fox, 

$10.  J.  R.  Ralston,  S.  D. 
Powel,  B.  F.  Hancock,  Mrs. 

Benj.  Hill,  Jacob  Fitzwater, 

Chas.  Earnest,  ea.  $5.  De- 
vault Weber,  $3.  Sami. 
O’Neill,  John  Hope,  E. 
Schall,  ea.  $2.  C.  S.  Baker, 

H.  McMiller,  Mrs.  Bowman, 

C.  H.  Matthews,  W.  Mc- 
Dermott, A.  B.  Longaker, 

Mark  Thompson,  J.  M.  Rus- 
sell, ea.  $1.  Miss  Porter, 

Mrs.  Hamill,  Mrs.  J.  For- 


nance,  ea.  50  cents 83 

Pottstown — Cash 13 


Pittsburg — S.  M.  Kier,  W.  W. 
Wallace,  ea.  $50.  Jas.  B. 
Lyon  & Co.,  W.  Thaw,  ea. 
$25.  W.  H.  Imwrie,  Mrs. 


Harmar  Denny,  ea.  $20. 

Jos.  McKnight,  J.  P.  Pears, 

R.  Dalzell,  W.  McClintock, 

J.  P.  Hanna,  H.  Childs,  J. 

Benny,  John  Moorshen,  ea. 

$10.  Sami.  Rea,  G.  A.  Ber- 
ry, J.  D.  McCord,  Chas. 

Flays,  G.  R.  White,  Jas. 
Laughlin,  F.  G.  Bailey,  Dr. 

W.  Henderson,  J.  A.  Mazu- 
ric,  W.  Van  Kirk,  ea.  $5. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Breading,  $7. 
MissC.Teet,  A.Spearea.  $1.  329  00 
Harrisburg  — J.  McCormick,  20  00 


451  14 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington  — Hon.  Willard 


Hall 60  00 

Odessa — Rev.  Levi  Scott,  D.D.  5 00 


65  00 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington — Miscellaneous...  1183  1.4 

WISCONSIN. 

New  Chester — Cong.  Ch.  and 
Soc.,  Rev.  James  W.  Per- 
kins, pastor 2 35 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis — William  T.  Lee.  10  00 

FOR  REPOSITORY. 


Maine — Hallowell — Dr.  John 

Hubbard,  to  Jan.  1,  1869...  5 00 

Massachusetts — Cambridge — 

Charles  Vaughan,  to  May 

1,  1871 5 00 

Connecticut — Middletown  — 

Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Whittlesey, 

to  Jan.  1,  1868 1 00 

Pennsylvania — Harrisburg — 

Brainerd  Ray,  to  Oct.  1, 

1867 1 00 

Ohio — Canal  Dover — Mrs.  L. 

C.  Blickensderfer,  to  Sept. 

1,  1867 1 00 

Repository 13  00 

Donations 2434  60 

Legacies 4935  00 

Miscellaneous 1183  14 

Total $8565  80 


55  00 
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50  00 

LO  00 
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